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support from some of the niore independent-minded of the
Conservative leaders, such as Lord Salisbury and Lord Selborne.
Curiously enough, Chamberlain found a defender of his policy in
no less a person than Alfred Spender, the distinguished Liberal
editor of the old Westminster Gazette, and his advocacy gave great
comfort to the Conservatives.

Alfred Spender was an old friend of mine whom I held in high
esteem. I had been a regular contributor to his paper and there
was no one whose opinions I valued more. He was a great journalist
and his knowledge of affairs was unrivalled. The old Westminster
was often described as "the sea-green incorruptible." Its circulation
was small but its influence great. He had the confidence of both
Asquith and Edward Grey who, in the height of their power, used
to consult him on all important occasions. There is no one I
have known who was a more delightful conversationalist or who
had a clearer or more concise mind. But of recent years he had
got out of touch with affairs. The Westminster Gazette had ceased
to exist: for a time he added distinction to the columns of the
News Chronicle, until they were closed to him, and I do think he
had become rather a lonely figure. Besides, he was deeply convinced
that the international situation should be outside the arena of
party politics and something to be left to the experts, a sound
theory up to a point but dangerous when carried too far. Foreign
affairs are not sacrosanct: they should not be exploited for party
purposes, but public men cannot divest themselves of responsibility
and if they feel a wrong policy is being pursued they have a duty
to express their disagreement and put forward constructive
proposals.

I see much is being said at the present in favour of continuity
in foreign policy and up to a point that is sound, but that must not
mean silencing all criticism, and that public men must not express
disagreement when they are opposed to a particular policy. I
don't think it is always wise to shout opinions about foreign
countries from the house-tops, and where a Foreign Secretary
is accessible it is often better to convey to him your personal or
party views. During the last ten years, especially in the war, I
had frequent interviews on behalf of my friends with the Foreign
Secretary of the day. But in the last resort it is necessary to
reserve the right to express opinions in Parliament or outside, on
foreign affairs as on anything else.

Spender on this occasion used the columns of The Times openly
to rebuke Sir Archibald Sinclair and his friends for their attitude
to Chamberlain.

A number of leading Liberals, including such names as Lady
Violet Bonham-Carter, Lady Gladstone, A. G. Gardiner, Sir